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The members of the Congress all seemed to feel deeply 
the temporary set-back given to the whole peace and ar- 
bitration movement by the failure of the Anglo-American 
treaty, but they nearly all manifested the sincere convic- 
tion that an Anglo-American treaty is sure of realization 
in the near future. They have not lost faith in the Ameri- 
can people. 

On the whole, this Eighth Universal Peace Congress 
was, we believe, as useful as any which has been held. 
It brought the leaven of the movement a little nearer to 
the surface of European Society. More people than ever 
before have been made acquainted with the real character 
of the humane and noble ideals which the friends of 
peace are putting forward, and with the entire reasonable- 
ness and practicability of the measures which they advo- 
cate for the abolition of the monstrous iniquity of war. 



AMERICAN FEELING TOWARDS ENGLAND. 

We find the following in the London Times for August 
20th: 

"Mr. Amyas Stafford Northcote, writing from 230 
Monadnock Block, Chicago, says that he is struck by the 
general feeling expressed in England that Americans as a 
whole are hostile to Great Britain. As to the rejection 
of the Arbitration Treaty by the United States Senate, 
Mr. Northcote says that on every hand one heard the 
principles of the Treaty applauded, and on its final re- 
jection general regret was expressed, though there were 
many, including some Senators, who, while approving of 
an arbitration treaty, did not approve the form of this 
one. The action of the Senate had been expected, how- 
ever ; it was only another instance of its opposition to 
general popular sentiment. No one can read a daily 
paper in America without realizing how unpopular and 
how little representative the Senate is. Regarding the 
so-called hostile teaching in the schools, Mr. Northcote 
says : 

" ' The early histories read by American children recite 
the ancient wars against Great Britain, but it is difficult 
to see how children could be taught the history of their 
country without this. The United States has only fought 
three foreign wars, and of these the two most important 
were against ourselves. It is also true that the attitude 
of the British Government during the War of Indepen- 
dence is still held up for condemnation, but it is not true 
that the British people of to-day are so condemned. 

" ' The fact is that the vast bulk of the Am?.rican 
people regard us with indifference. A few Americans 
regard us with the greatest admiration, a considerable 
number more (quite a large proportion) regard Great 
Britain as a country whose aims are kin to their own, 
whose past is their own up to a certain date, and with 
whom friendship should always, if possible, be maintained. 
On the other hand, there is a small class, mostly Irish and 
demagogues seeking that nationality's support, to whom 
the very name of Great Britain is obnoxious, and still 
another class, which, while not hostile, is perpetually 
ready to suspect our motives. Between these two groups 
of classes stands the great bulk of the people, to whom 
Great Britain is merely one of '' the effete monarchies of 



Europe." These people regard us from an ignorant, not 
a hostile, standpoint. Believing their own country to be 
the greatest, the wisest, the most progressive and the 
strongest on the face of the earth, they recognize the 
fact that Great Britain is the largest customer for their 
products, and recognizing this fact, if no other, they are 
not willing to quarrel with their bread and butter. Ameri- 
cans, like others nearer home, are easily swayed by fad- 
dists up to a certain point, but at bottom they possess 
Anglo-Saxon common sense, and this quality is likely to 
save them from being carried away by any vague theories 
of British hostility. For be it recollected that the basis 
of all possible American enmity towards us is a vague, 
unformed idea that we are, or have been, hostile to the 
United States. The case is one of mutual mistrust, and 
my apology for this letter is that it is my small contribu- 
tion towards the task of bringing about a mutual under- 
standing.'" 

We have recently met with a number of representative 
Englishmen in Great Britain, Germany and elsewhere 
and almost without exception have found the feeling pre- 
vailing among them that Americans as a class are hostile 
to Great Britain. That, they say, is the general belief in 
England, and as a counter feeling they represent that 
there is a growing distrust of us by Englishmen generally. 
We were not greatly surprised to find this sentiment exist- 
ing. It is the natural result of the defeat of the arbitra- 
tion treaty, the rejection of which carried on its face the 
evidence of dishonesty, as the whole movement was begun 
on our initiative. Our whole country, the spirit of our 
whole people has been judged by the conduct, by the offi- 
cial action of the Senate. 

But English opinion of the feeling of the American 
people is wrong, as Mr. Northcote represents. We are 
sorry that all Englishmen cannot know this. Their 
growing distrust of us, if there is such growing distrust, 
is founded on ignorance. We assert, without hesitation, 
that American feeling towards England is better to-day 
than ever before in our history, fuller of intelligent re- 
spect and sympathy. The movement of public opinion, in 
the press universally, and elsewhere, in connection with 
the signing, and also with the defeat of the arbitration 
treaty, is sufficient proof of this statement. There is of 
course much of the old prejudice remaining. The feeling 
of respect and sympathy is not a pure one. It is streaked 
with the remembrance of the wrongs done us by England. 
It is spotted with dislike of much of England's colonial 
policy. But the feeling in the United States to-day is 
much less controlled by these dislikes and prejudices than 
heretofore. There is a growing pride in our Anglo-Saxon 
origin, a growing conviction that it is the high duty of the 
two nations to move together in the promotion of Christian 
civilization. 

Mr. Northcote's statement of the case is truer than we 
have ever before seen from an English pen. His represen- 
tation of the feeling in connection with the defeat of the 
arbitration treaty, and of the large dissatisfaction with 
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the Senate, is entirely correct. He might have expanded 
his remarks by adding that President McKinley's reported 
renewal of negotiations for a treaty of arbitration has the 
heartiest approval of all but a very small proportion of 
the people. It is also true, as he says, that the British 
people of to-day are distinguished from the British people 
of the past, and the British people of the past, we may 
add, are being more and more distinguished from the 
British governments of the past. 

We do not think it is true, however, that " the vast 
bulk of the American people regard the English with in- 
difference " or class " Great Britain merely as one of the 
effete monarchies of Europe." This statement is super- 
ficially true, but not really so. The bulk of our people 
possibly think that Great Britain's monarchical system 
is no longer of any use, though much less is said of this 
than formerly. But Great Britain as a nation, whose con- 
stitutional government is really as free as our own, is 
held to be anything but " effete ; " rather is she held to be 
very much alive, in fact too much so in some directions. 
In spite of the apparent indifference to Great Britain, 
there is among the people of the United States a constant 
sense of her existence. She is the one nation of the earth 
about which every American is always thinking in some 
way, and very often talking. This interest in her is not 
one of blind prejudice, either one way or the other, except 
among small sections of the people. It is a critical in- 
terest, sometimes appreciative, sometimes condemnatory. 
All that is great and good in English character and in 
English government is admired and openly praised ; that 
which is tyrannical and tricky as openly condemned. The 
spots are possibly more observed and talked of than the 
goodly garment on which they are found, but the "Anglo- 
Saxon common sense " of America has a genuine and not 
disguised appreciation of the splendid fabric of English 
civilization which shines out everywhere in spite of her 
selfish, land-grabbing propensities. It is not simply be- 
cause England is " the largest customer for our products" 
that we are interested in her and do not wish to quarrel 
with her, but because of her great contributions to the 
liberty and enlightenment and religious elevation of the 
world, to which, in spite of our weaknesses, we are con- 
tributing something too. 

Yes, it is a case of mutual mistrust. But after all, is 
not the trust greater than the mistrust on both sides ? The 
one thing needed to remove the remnants of the old mis- 
trust and to prevent any new from forming is that the two 
peoples should know each other better. Much of the 
misunderstanding and of the disparaging talk on both 
sides is purely of the imagination, growing out of 
ignorance. If the English people knew how humiliated 
" the vast bulk " of the people of the United States 
have felt over the loss of the arbitration treaty, their 
mistrust, which they say is growing, would die speed- 



ily away into a strong brotherly confidence. We do 
not blame them, but we wish they knew and would try 
to find out ! 



THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY PEACE CON- 
FERENCE. 

The Interparliamentary Peace Union held its eighth 
annual conference at Brussels from the 6th to the 1 1th of 
August. The meetings were held in the Hall of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and presided over by Mr. 
Beernaert, the president of the Belgian Chamber. The 
parliaments of fourteen nations were represented in the 
Conference. The attendance was somewhat less this 
year than heretofore owing to the fact that several of the 
national parliaments were still in session. 

The purpose and work of the Interparliamentary Union 
have been so often stated in our columns that there is no 
need of repeating them here. The Union has grown since 
it was organized in 1889 at Paris until it now has a group 
of members in every European parliament and an entire 
membership of fifteen hundred. Nearly all the represen- 
tatives of the different countries this year were able to 
report some advancement in the acceptance of the princi- 
ple of arbitration. The groups of members have all been 
busy in their different parliaments and the fruits of their 
efforts are now becoming clearly manifest. 

The chief interest of the Conference this year centred 
in the proposed treaty of arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain. General regret was felt that 
the treaty had failed of ratification, but it was considered 
an encouraging sign of progress that the governments of 
the two great nations had prepared and signed such a 
treaty. The following resolutions touching the subject 
were proposed by Messrs. Cremer and Stanhope and 
unanimously passed : 

"While deeply regretting that the United States Senate 
refused to ratify the Anglo-American treaty of arbitra- 
tion, the Conference nevertheless rejoices at the general 
progress which has been made with the principle of arbi- 
tration, and that the verdicts of the British Parliament, 
the American Congress, the French Chamber of Deputies 
and the Swiss National Council in favor of treaties of ar- 
bitration have, during the past year, been added to by 
the Parliaments of Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Norway 
and Sweden. 

"The Conference further expresses an earnest hope that 
the parliaments and governments of Europe will perse- 
vere in their efforts for the conclusion of treaties of ar- 
bitration between themselves and the United States of 
America, by opening up negotiations as speedily as pos- 
sible with the government of that country. 

" The Conference also learns with much satisfaction 
that another treaty of arbitration is being prepared at the 
instigation of President McKinley, and sincerely trusts 
that the treaty will be ratified in the next session of Con- 
gress. 

" The Conference tenders its hearty thanks to the British 
and American governments for the impetus they have 



